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PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN ENGLISH PROSE 
WRITING. 


[Asovr thirteen years ago, Mr Coleridge delivered a series of Lec- 
tures on various subjects, at the room of the Philosophical Society 
in Fetter lane. The following are recollections of one of them, 
from a few notes made at the time, by one of his auditors, who 
felt too highly gratified with what he heard, not to be desirous of 
preserving something for future reflection. This sketch conveys 
avery inadequate idea of the Lecture itself, and is offered to the 
reader as the crude and imperfect attempt of an unprofessional and 
unpractised hand. It is to be regretted that the series has never 
been published by the author.] 

The influence of national character on language is exemplified in 
the literature of the eastern nations, in that of the Greeks, of our 
own, and of the northern nations. 

The Greek writings are distinguished by long sentences, formed, 
as it were, architecturally; each part is built on the preceding; and 
the whole sentence would lose by changing the arrangement. The 
modern construction among ourselves is more simple. The sen- 
tences are short, but preserve a consistency with each other. Such 
is the prose writing of Chaucer. 

A more popular style followed; but the confusion resulting from 
the civil wars prevents us from seeing “the transition. In Luther 
we have a striking example of the popular style, popular in the 
highest sense of the term, addressing the intellect of the reader, and 
readily understood wherever good sense is the habit of the mind. 
A similar style, with less genius, may be found in Latimer and other 
writers of Edward the Sixth’s time and the preceding reign. 

After the restoration came the classic style. A true relish of 
this style presupposed a taste and cultivation in the reader some- 
what corresponding to it; for it was too learned to be popular. 
Boccaccio, it is true, was popular; but we can account for the ex- 
ception in him, by the fascination of his subjects. Hooker, Bacon, 
Milton, and Jeremy Taylor are distinguished ornaments of the 
classic style. 

[The Lecturer here read an extract from Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Minister in Queen Elizabeth’s time. He characterized it as plain, 
sober language, but distinguished by talent; void of affectation, and 
of clear meaning. It bore evidence that the writer had thought 
before he attempted to communicate. The subject was Honesty.) 

Jeremy Taylor reconciles the architectural and the classic styles. 
His sentences are of great length, yet do not require review in 
order to understand them; the words are judiciously chosen, and 
the sentence grows with the importance of the subject. [Two 
admirable extracts were read in illustration,—the first on Original 
Sin, the other on the Progress of Disputes. ] 

The style next in succession was of a very different nature. The 
new stylists resembled a person who tries to recollect all the good 
things he has heard during the last three months, that he may give 
utterance to them all together. They strung together sparkling 
points, unrelieved by intermediate plainness. Their writings bear 
marks of recollection, not of reflection. In the writings of Taylor, 
&c. uncommon and foreign words are not unfrequently used; but 
they are used only when no others could be found so expressive of 
the author’s meaning. Sir Thomas Browne appears to be the first 
who used uncommon words for their own sake. Mr C. confessed 
that Sir Thomas, with all his imperfections, was a favourite of his. 
He described him as a sublime and quiet enthusiast; as bearing 
some resemblance to Montaigne, but entering into his speculations 
with more intenseness of purpose than the French writer. His 
writings bear the stamp of an original and amiable mind. The only 
imitable quality of them is their entireness, or plenitude of illustra- 
tion. [A passage from Sir T. B.’s Treatise on Urn-Burial’ was read. 

Barrow and his contemporaries next come under consideration. 
Their predecessors offended by pedantry. It now became a mark 
of loyalty to .pass into the other extreme, and everything must 


appear free and unlaboured. Hence proceeded occasional quaint- 
ness, and sometimes even ludicrousness. For instance, in Barrow’s 
‘ Sermon on Spiritual Monarchy,’ the action of St Peter, in cutting 
off the ear of the High Priest’s servant, is thus’ stated,—‘* Up rose 
his blood, and out popped his sword.’ Sir Roger L’Estrange and 
Jeremy Collier carried this plainness to excess. The style of this 
period was infected with a sort of slang or blackguardism. Not- 
withstanding these defects, there is much to approve in the writers 
in question. Their style is purely English, full of idioms, and par- 
takes of the passions of man in general. An extract from Roger 
North’s ‘ Life of his Brother, the Lord Keeper,’ followed in illus- 
tration. The liveliness of the thoughts were well conveyed by the 
words. It was the opinion of some, that the first perfect models of 
good writing were produced [after the Revolution. We had,* how- 
ever, perfect models before,—of the architectural style in Hooker, 
of the impetuous in Taylor, of elegant simplicity in Cowley: with 
some abatement, Algernon Sydney and Dryden were also good 
models. {Here Cowley’s account of Oliver Cromwell’s funeral was 
in part extracted] The style of Cowley is most fitted for imi- 
tation ; it is distinguished by variety of excellence. 

Our great poets, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, &c. were all! 
good prose-writers: they seemed to have kept their thoughts on 
separate shelves, so as to avoid that injudicious mixture of poetry 
with prose which disgusts us in less skilful writers. The style of 
Swift may be considered perfect: by no defects it reminds us of 
itself. 

After the Revolution, we became commercial; and our style 
suffered considerably. It was not learned, nor plain, nor popular . 
the thoughts were common-place, but the manner was strange. The 
first object seemed to be,—not to speak naturally. [Mr C. illus- 
trated this part of his subject by’extracts from Mr Phillips’s speech, 
in the case of Guthrie v. Sterne, and exposed the absurdities and 
false eloquence contained fh it. The instances he selected,Jwere of 
false antithesis, confusion of metaphor, bathos and sheer nonsense. | 

Mr Coleridge then gave a few instructions which he conceived 
might be usefully adopted in order to write and talk respectably.— 
We should not express ourselves till we feel that we know clearly 
what we mean to express. The want of previous reflection is the 
cause of much incoherent and unconnected writing and talking. 

Adverting to the opinion of a Greek writer (Strabo, I believe), 
that none but a good man could be a great poet, the Lecturer con- 
curred with him, and thought, moreover, that moral excellence was 
necessary to the perfection of the understanding and the taste. The 
good writer should be a lover of what is common to all his fellow- 
creatures, rather than of what makes them unequai; he should 
desire the esteem of good men ; he should look to fame rather than 
to reputation. Fame is the approbation of the wise of successive 
generations ; reputation is often no more than the echo of hastily- 
formed opinions. Many contemptible works have had great repu- 
tation ; few works greatly reputed at first, have afterwards ripened 
into fame. 

We should use no words nor sentences which can be translated 
into simpler words with the same meaning. 

Shakspeare and Milton are distinguished by their appropriate 
use of words. You cannot change a word without injury to the 
effect. The first two lines of Dryten’s translation of Juvenal’s 
Tenth Satire were contrasted with Johnson’s imitation of the same 
passage. Johnson takes up six lines, and does not well express his 
meaning after all. i 

Dryden’s two, lines are,— 

‘ Look round the habitable globe: how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue.” 

Johnson’s six are,— ° 

* Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru ; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 





Where wavering man,’ &c. 
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~The great source of bad writing is a desire in the writers to be 


thought something more than men of sense. Language is made a 
sort of leap-frog. Our poetry runs after something more than 
human ; our prose runs after our poetry ; and even our conversation 
follows in the pursuit. At a dinner of twenty persons, when your 
health is proposed, you are expected to return thanks in a set speech. 
Metaphors are used, not to illustrate, but as substitutes for plain 
speaking. The frequent rendering of abstractions into persons is 
also a growing evil, as in the following line :— 
* Come, I shed compassion’s tear.’ 

which is the same as saying that Mrs A. sheds Mrs B’s tear. 

Sound sense and sound feeling are necessary to a good writer. 
Accuracy is akin to veracity. They who are accustomed to weigh 
the meaning of words before they utter them are much less likely 
to disregard truth in greater matters, than those who, from neglect- 
ing accuracy, lose the sense of its importance. We should habituate 
ourselves to see the relation of our thoughts to each other; we 
should consider pleasure derived without any effort as enervating, 
and therefore undesirable. That only is permanent which appeals 
to something permanent in our natures.—[A few brief observations 
concluded the Lecture.|—From a Correspondent. 








EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM SIR GEORGE OUSLEY 
TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

In consequence of the Persian ambassador, Mina Abul Hassun 
Khan’s limited sojourn in England in 1810, and Iam proud to think, 
from a kindly feeling to myself, Sir Thomas Lawrence contrived, 
in the short space of seventy-four days, to finish a beautiful por- 
trait of his Excellency, that is generally considered, not only an 
excellent likeness, but one of the best pictures he ever painted. 
Indeed he was himself so proud of it, that on my return from Persia 
in 1815, he made me promise never to let any one but himself clean 
or varnish it. His Excellency Mirza Sheti, prime minister of the 
King of Persia, called upon me one morning at Tehran, so unexpec- 
tedly that I had not time to remove the Persian ambassador’s por- 
trait from the sofa on which I had placed it, the moment before, from 
out of its packing-case. | Seceuned, to the door of the drawing-room 
to receive the minister, and taking him by the hand, was leading*him 
to the sofa, when he unaccountably drew back. It is necessary to 

remise that in Persian houses (and I was then living in a palace 


ent me by the king, while my own was building) the apartments | 


have frequently open windows, as well as doors of communication to 
other rooms (on the same floor, and that Mirza Shefi may have 
possibly mistaken the frame of the picture, erect against the wall, 
for that ofa window. At all events, it did not injure the illusion. 
On looking back to learn the cause of the hesitation, I perceived 
the minister’s countenance inflamed with anger, which, before I 
could enquire the cause of it, burst forth in an apostrophe to the 
portrait. “I think,” said he, “ that when the representative of the 
King of England does me the honour of standing up to receive me, 
in due respect to him, you should not be seated.” I could not 
resist laughing at this delightful mistake, and before I'could explain, 


he said to me,'“ Yes, it is your Excellency’s kindness to that imperti- 


nent fellow that encourages sucl disrespect, but with your per- 
mission, I’ll soon teach him to know his distance.” 
cane at the picture, he uttered a volle 
Abul Hassan, and said that if he had forgotten all proper respect 


to Sir Gore Ouseley, he must at least show it to the representative 
of his own sovereign. His rage was most violent, and I was obliged 


to bring him close to the picture, before he was undeceived. 


natural, and unsophisticated tribute to superior talents! 
proaching the picture, he passed his bed 


surface !! Yet, at a little distance, I could have sworn by the Koran, 


that it was a projecting substance—in truth, that it was Abul Has- 
Vol. I. 


san Khan himself. — Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


pp. 93—57. 


FISH, FLESH, AND FALLIBILITY. 


It happened upon a time that Ralph, Abbot of Kinloss, was ona 
journey, alons with ome brother Abbots of the Cistertian order, 
Their cook 
travelled along with them, and one day observing the Abbots to be 
much tired and worn out, having zeal, but not according to know- 
ledge, he mixed a quantity of flesh with the fish stews which he was 
preparing for his superiors, and by the cunning of his art, so cooked 
it up, that it became exquisitely savoury, but yet seemed only to be 
fish fried in butter. The Abbots eat largely, but asked no questions 
for conscience’ sake ; and then, as was their wont after meals, retired 
to bed. Dose sleep fell upon all except the Abbot of Kinloss, who, 

g e, gazing on a high window in his dormitory, saw, to 
his horror, a black Ethiop,of a grim and terrible aspect, enter through 


who were summoned to attend a general chapter. 


as he lay awa 


the casement into the chamber, comporting himself as if he felt an 
excellent odour. This horrid guest then walked slowly up to each 
bed, and drawing the curtains, gazed in with a smile of triumph upon 
the sleeping brethren. At last, coming to the cook's bed, he could 
not conceal his joy, but embracing the sleeping and unconscious 
delinquent, kissed him with much affection. He next looked 
fiercely at the Abbot, who sat upright in his bed, staring with dis. 
may on such proceedings, and then dissolving into a cloud of smoke, 
he vanished from his eyes. In the morning, the pious Ralph sent 
for the traitor of the kitchen, and recounted to him the horrid vision 
of the night, upon which the cook fell down at the feet of ‘his supe. 
rior, confessed the fraud he had practised upon the fish-stew, and 
promised, for the future, to conduct his culinary mystery with more 
attention to the spiritual than the carnal wants of his brethren.— 
Fordun.—{How graphically ludicrous is this story, if it did not 
bring along with it a melancholy reflection upon that thick and 
hopeless moral twilight which must have overcast the mind of the 
people, when the clergy did not hesitate to recount, and the multi- 
tude to believe, such absurd fables.|}—Family Library, No. XXII, 
Lives of Scottish Worthies. 
THE BENI ESSA SECT. 

(It is not in Europe only, that fanatics impose upon the ignorant 
and credulous, by a species of jugglery which is confounded with 
religious zeal. Travellers are continually telling us of men, who in 
the fervour of their pious frenzy, pretend to foretell great events, as 
well as the fortunes of individuals ; to eat snakes, or endure their 
bite with impunity, &e. &c. and who are considered as saints, by 
the deluded people. In Morocco, it seems there is a large sect of 
these raving hypocrites, called the Beni Essa Sect, who do consi- 
derable mischief, more especially to the Jews, whom they some- 
times actually kill, in their fits of frenzy. The more extravagant 
the conduct, the less is their responsibility, for madness itself being 
respected as a kind of sanctity, these fanatical sectarians are looked 
up to with a religious veneration, very ill bestowed upon them.)— 
An extraordinary circumstance was related to-day to my Moorish 
interpreter, which I shall give as I received it, leaving it to others 
to believe it; all that I can say is, that I was not an eye-witness of 
the thing, although the account proceeded from a Moor of respect- 
ability, who was entitled to credit. One of the mad sectarians 
before mentioned, whose name was Tyer Symock, and who, before 
he became converted, was a good, quiet, honest baker, rambling 
about one day by himself, came to a shop kept by a Moor named 
Salem Ben Joseph, and proceeded to exhibit some of the pranks of 
his sect. Upon this, the shopman began to remonstrate with the 
disciple, by telling him that none but bad men would act so, and 
speaking, at the same time, in no very respectful terms of the fol- 
lowers of Ben Essa. During the time the altercation was going on, 
the follower had worked himself up to a tolerable degree of frenzy, 
| which was greatly increased, when he heard his holy sect thus re- 
| viled. The revenge he bethought himself of was whimsical enough, 
| for he proceeded forthwith to devour every article in the poor man’s 
shop, soap, oil, butter, figs, raisins, walnuts, the whole of which 
proceeded down his throat, to the astonishment and horror of the 
shop-keeper, occasioning him a loss of a hundred and fifty dollars. 
After he made this singular clearing of the poor man’s goods, the 
latter posted away to the governor, to complain of the severe loss 
he had sustained, through the gormandizing and revengeful appe- 
tite of the fanatic. The governor accordingly sent soldiers to bring 
him before him, which was done, as soon as the fellow was in a fit 
state to make his appearance. Upon his being asked the reason of 
his behaviour, in eating up the whole of the poor man’s stock in 
trade, the man replied, it was to avenge the injury the samt had 
sustained from the impious language of the shopkeeper. The 
bashaw, upon this, wishing to put to a further trial his supernatural 





Shaking his | power of swallowing, ordered his attendants to prepare an enormous 
of abuse at poor Mirza | dish of kouskousou; and, accordingly, a tub containing a hundred 


pounds weight of kouskouson, and a whole sheep, was brought 
smoking hot before the monster, The bashaw told him it was 
necessary that he should offer an ocular proof to all present of the 


: [ In | power of his saint, by devouring instanter the mouthful of victuals 
the course of my life, 1 think} I never met with such a flattering, 

On ap- 
; ¢ and over the canvass, and 
with a look of unaffected surprise exclaimed, “Why, ‘it has a flat 


he saw before him,—if so,—all well and good, and his saint would 
be a great man. Should he, however, fuil in this performance, he 
would not only be obliged to pay for the loss he had occasioned the 
shopkeeper, but would receive the additional punishment of the 
bastinado, as a warning for the future. The hungry fanatic, upon 
hearing this, began to work himself up in the same manner which 
had before been attended with so fatal a result to the poor man’s 
stock in trade; his countenance turned black, and his eyes looked 
like blood, and vowing that, if necessary, he would not only eat 
what was placed before him, but the bashaw and his attendant into 
the bargain, to work he went at the loaves and fishes, and ina 
short time cleared up everything before him, to the astonishment of 
all present, and the satisfaction of every one except the poor shop- 
keeper, who was now convinced that the devil himself had bor- 
rowed the man’s inside for his wicked purposes. The story goes, 
that the fanatic afterwards ate up all the grass about the bashaw’s 
door, as a salad after his meal, and was dismissed with honour and 
credit. My interpreter, on whom I can rely, informed me that he 








actually saw the same fellow, when under the influence of one of 
these fits of religious frenzy, go into a heated oven, and that he 
came out a la Chabert, as if nothing had happened—in short, as 
cool as a cucumber, and with not even a hur curled.—Brooke’s 
Sketches of Spain and Morocco, 
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ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—In looking over a volume of Voltaire’s Melanges 
Litteraires, 1 was struck by an article entitled Conseils 2 un Jour- 
naliste, which might have been supposed to describe the plan of 
your own delightful paper. It is much too long for extraction 
(occupying nearly forty closely-printed pages) or I should have 
been tempted to translate the whole of it, so very excellent, and so 
peculiarly applicable, did it appear tome. I have contented myself 
with selecting a few passages, which may give some little idea to 
those who are not familiar with the volume, how singularly Voltaire’s 
idea of what a journal should be coincides with your own. It will 
appear yet more striking to those who may be disposed to turn to 
8 volume, and read the whole paper. 

Believe me, Mr Tatler, 
An ADMIRER, ALMOST As old as | AM aged. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
(Translated and Abridged from VouTaiRre.} 
Tue periodical work which you design to establish, Sir, may well 
expect success, though there are already too many of this nature. 
You ask me what methods you should pursue to render such a 
journal agreeable both to the present age, and to posterity; I will 
answer you in two words :—Be impartial. You have knowledge 
and taste ; if, with these, you are just, I predict for you a durable 
success. Our nation loves literature of all kinds,—from mathematics 
to epigram. None of the journals speak much of the most brilliant 
part of belles lettres, which is the drama; nor of the many agreeable 
poetical works which daily sustain the amiable character of our 
nation. These may well enter into the plan of your journal; even 
down to a well-written song ;—which is not to be disdained. Greece, 
which boasts of giving birth to Plato, is proud also of Anacreon ; and 
Cicero does not cast Catullus into oblivion. * * * * To 
come to the éelles lettres, which will form one of the principal fea- 
tures of your journal :—You intend to speak much of the theatres. 
This project is so much the more reasonable, as our theatre is 
refined, and the stage has become a school of manners. You will, 
doubtless, avoid the example of some periodical writers, who en- 
deavour to cry down all their contemporaries, and to discourage 
the arts, of which a good journalist should be the support. It is 
just to give the preference to Moliére, over the comic writers of all 
times and countries, but not to admire him exclusively. Imitate 
the judicious Italians, who place Raphael in the first rank, but 
admire also the Paul Veroneses, the Caracci, &c. Mbolitre is the 
first, but it would be unjust and ridiculous not to rank Le Joueur 
among the best pieces. Not to admire the Menechines, or to find 
amusement in Legataire Universelle, would be to want justice 
and taste; and he who cannot derive pleasure from Regnard is 
unworthy to admire Molitre. * * ® © © There is an art in 
giving an account of a new piece. I have always recognised the talent 
of young people, by the account they gave of a piece they had seen 
at the theatre; and I have remarked & those who have acquitted 
themselves the best, have been those who have afterwards 
acquired the most reputation in their profession. So true is 
it that real talent, whether for business or Aelles lettres, is 
one and the same things. To explain in clear and elegant 
terms a plot which is often intricate; and without attending 
to the division of the acts, to unravel the intrigue and the de- 
nouement ; to relate them as an interesting narrative, to give an 
idea of the characters, to say what parts have appeared more or less 
probable,—well or ill brought about ; to point out the best passages, 
and the beauty or defect of the general style, is what I have some- 
times seen done, but it is very rare even among men of letters who 
make a study of it. For it is much easier to most minds to follow 
their own ideas, than to explain those of others. * * * * * It 
is necesary that a good journalist should be acquainted at least with 


the English and Italian languages, for there are many works of | 


genius in both, and genius is seldom translated. They are, I think, 
the two European languages most necessary toa Frenchman. The 
Italians are the first who have rescued the arts from barbarism, 
and there is so much grandeur, so much force of imagination, even in 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Numper or Contemporary Avutruors.—A reader acts with’ re- 
gard to books, as a citizen does with regard to men; he does not 
live on intimate terms with all his contemporaries, but selects a few 
friends. ‘There is no more reason to be disconcerted at the sight of 
150,000 volumes in the king’s library, than that there are 700,000 
men at Paris.—Voltaire. 





New Fasnions AND Otp Trutus.—lIt is said that the French 
love novelty ;—so they do in matters of fashion, and cookery ; but 
for truths, they are not well received, until they grow old.— Voltaire. 
[This objection to new truths, is not peculiar to France ; but happily 
nothing can better stand the test of time, and age does not deprive 
them of their beauty. ] 


Tue Fruit or THe Iranian Oak. —In the market-place (at 
Larache) I saw large quantities of the sweet acorn exposed for sale, 
and made a purchase of a basket-full. This nut, the produce of the 
Quercus Esculus, is considerably larger and longer than the common 
acorn ; its taste being sweet and pleasant, aud a good deal like that 
of the Spanish chesnut. It is found in abundance in Spain, I believe, 
as well as Barbary.—Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Morocco. (In 
the south of Europe, these acorns are brought to table, as a part of 
the dessert. Garcilasso, in one of his poems, describes a young 
Spanish lover climbing the tree, to shake down the sweet acorns in 
his mistress’s lap.] 





Tue Vitvace AnD INN oF Suss.—In the village of Suss, which 
contains about 600 inhabitants, there is not a single individual who 
has not wherewithal to live comfortably—not a single individual 
who is indebted to others for the morsel he eats. This is a fine 
state of things, and may well render the inhabitants proud; but 
alas! it isa state of things incompatible with those many wants, and 
that division of labour, which are inseparable from an opulent and a 
great country. In this remote village there are many rich, and some 
who would not be looked upon as poor, even in England. I was 
informed that two peasants of Suss possessed, each, as much as 
20,000/. sterling! * * © * * The habit so prevalent, of seeking 
fortunes in other countries, and of returning to invest it in their 
own, has sprinkled these vallies with men of considerable informa- 
tion and acquirements; and in the little ale-house—for it was 
nothing better—in this remote corner of the Grisons, a conversation 
was carried on, far superior in tone to any that I have ever heard in 
any of the commercial rooms in an English inn. 1 was somewhat 
surprised, upon being conducted to my chamber, which was but a 
garret, to find the pillow with an inner covering of blue satin, and 
the pillow-case, as well as the counterpane, set off with rich lace, at 
least nine inches broad.—Comray’s Switzerland, &c. 


A Town IN ONE OF THE OAsEs oF THE Deserts.—The ex- 
ternal appearance of the town of Siwah (in the oases of that name) 
| is striking and singular as well as its internal arrangements. It is 

built on a steep conical rock of testacious lime-stone, and, both in 
| its form and its crowded population, bears a resemblance to a 
| beehive. The streets, narrow and crooked, are like staircases, 
| and so dark, from the overhanging stories, that the inhabitants 
| use a lamp at noon day. In the centre of the town, the 
streets are generally. five feet broad, and about eleven feet high ; 
but some are so low that you must stoop to pass through 
them. Each house has several floors, the upper communicating 
with the lower by galleries and chambers which cover the 
streets. The number of stories visible is three or four, but 
there are in fact five or six. On every marriage, the father builds a 
lodgment for his son above his own,” so that the town is continually 
rising higher. The houses and walls are for the most part built of 
natron or mineral soda, and rock salt mixed with sand, coated with 
a gypseous earth, which preserves the salt from melting. The town 
is divided into two quarters: the upper is inhabited only by married 
people, women, and children; the lower, by widowers and youths ; 





the faults of the English, that the study of their language cannot who, though allowed to go into the other quarter by day, must 


be recommended too strongly. 








A Name Excuancep ror a TitLe.—An amusing anecdote has 
been told, to shew how artists live, in a world of their own, indif- 


ferent to all objects but their professional occupations. Several of 


retire at dusk under penalty ofa fine. The total population of the 
town is between 2,000 and 2,500; that of the oasis at large is sup- 
posed to amount to 8,000 souls,—E£gypt, Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, Vol. Il. 


An InconveNtIENT Compiiment.—In the usages of the table, 


our eminent artists at Rome, at a social meeting, were discussing | °8¥8 Mr Carne,* Mohammed Ali is still an Osmanli; knives, forks, 
the great men of the days of their youth. Among the ‘ palmaque and other useful appendages never make their appearance at his 


nobilis terrarum dominos evehit 
J. 8. Copley. ‘ Ah!’ said one of the company, ‘I remember him 


well; and he had a son, a fi ising lad: even in compliance with the taste of 
Nobody had hetih-aaeties Pig yg | from his own habits; for, wishing to show a noble lady particular 


became of him? 


eos, was of course the late | ™¢a!s- 


About five years ago, some English travellers were gra- 
ciously received by him, and arog 5 | invited to dine. But not 
is guests, would he depart 


course nobody had heard of his paintings—his works—and therefore | #*tention, he took a large piece of meat in his hand, and politely 


the general impression was, ‘that he had come to no good.’ About placed it before her. 


Perfectly dismayed at the compliment, and 


the period of this confabulation over the Falernian at Rome, the | t¢ sight of the savoury morsel that rested on her plate, she turned 


son in questjon was presiding over the House of Lords, being raised 


to her companion, who was mere used to oriental manners, and 


to the woolsack by the title of Lord Lyndhurst.—Lif? of Sir Thomas earnestly asked what she was to do. ‘Eat it to be sure,’ was the 


Lawrence.—|This might appear somewhat remarkable had the 


Chancellor still retained his name, but when his station made him 
conspicuous, his name was lost in the obscurity of a title. 


been a man of first-rate talent, he would scarcely have been unknown 
to the artists at Rome.]} 


Had he 


reply. She looked at the pasha; his fine dark eye seemed to rest 
on her with a most kind and complacent expression; and there 
was no help for it, but to follow the excellent advice given her by 
her more experienced friend.—Egypt, Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
Vol, III. 





* Carne’s Recollections of the East 
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THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Covent-Garpgn.—Vocal and Instrumental Music. 








THEATRICAL LATE HOURS. 
TO THE TATLER. 

" Dear Mr Tatrter,—Covent Garden is, as you see, no longer 
exemplary. They had last night, Zico “Strings to Their Bow, and 
the consequence was, that when they had shot it, a great portion of 
the audience was left half dead, and obliged to be conveyed to bed 
with all expedition. This making a toil of a pleasure, is a serious 
evil, Sir, and I do heartily wish that you would vehemently and per- 
tinaciously attack this conspiracy against his Majesty’s liege sub- 

jects. Entreating you to do which, 1 remain, Mr Tatler, 
Your most obedient humble servant, | 
A SUFFERER. | 





May 21st. 





“rurs ‘EvzEnrnea. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Historical Play of 
WILLIAM TELL. 


{By Mr Know es.]} 
Emma, Miss Huddart. 


Anneli, Miss Russell. 
Gesler, Mr H. Wallack. Sarnam, Mr Thom 





Agnes, Miss Faucit. 
Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 
Rodolph, Mr Howard. Lufold, Mr Howell. Braua, Mr Ross. 
William Tell, Mr Macready. Albert, Miss Poole. Melchtal, Mr Younge. 
Erni, Mr Cathie. Furst, Mr Fenton. Verner, Mr Cooke. 
Waldman, Mr Hughes. Michael, Mr Cooper. Jagheli, Mr J. Vining. 
Pierre, Mr Faton. Tansee. Mr Honner. 
Savoyards— Miss Crawford, Mr Robinson, Mr Price, and Mr S. Jones. 


In the course of the Evening, the Band wil! perform, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell ;” Onslow’s Overture to “ L’Alcade de la Vega ;” and H. R. Bishop's | 
Overture to ‘‘ Cortez.” 


To which will be added, a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
{Partly from the French, M Mr Pooveg.} 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, MrsOrger. Mr Knibbs, Mr Hughes. Mr Thornton, Mr J. Vining. 
Jack Humphries, Mr Liston. Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr Cooper. 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr Vining. 


To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 


TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 
Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
Agib, Miss Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. Abdalec, Mr Howard. 
Octar, Mr Honner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 
Kerim, Mr Howell. Sanballat, Mr Bartlett, 
Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T. Price, East, &c. 
Georgian Cavalry—Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 





To-morrow, Virginius; The Jenkinses ; and Timour the Tartar. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 


COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part 1.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Part Il.—‘ The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics. 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 


YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 

Madame Pompeydoor; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini ; 
Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon ; 
Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 

SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Historical, Allegorical and Pictorial Drama, in Six Parts, entitled 
NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 

French.—Josephine, Miss M. C. Peole. Therese, Miss Nicol. 
Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. Friska, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. 
Madame Bertrand, Mme. Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 
Jeannette, Miss Ellis. Victorine, Miss Pharaoh. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 

Bumbong, Miss Rumens. 
Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. d, Mr C, Hill. Ney, Mr Ede. 
Maruont, Mr Almar. Lauriston, Mr Lee. Prince of Benevento, Mr Young. 
Roustan, Mr Honner. Captain B , Mr Ransford. 
Sergeant Dupont, Mr D. Pitt. Count Hilt, Mr Maitland. Henri, Mr T. Hill. 
s t Snitch, Mr Vale. Boo, MrA Chief Deputy, Mr Harris. 
u de vie, Mr Rogers. Hannibal Wildfire, Master F’. Carbery. 

Sergeant André, Mr Harris. Mayor of Frejus, Mr Webb. Guillaume, Mr Hobbs. 

Francois, Mr Emden. Jean, Mr C. Pitt. 
Russians.—Peterhoff, Mr Ransford. Rimski, Mr Williams. Soldiers, Peasants, &c. 
English.—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 

Genera] Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Halcombe, Mr Young. 

Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Ap Griffiths, MrHonner. Ensign Tipperary, Mr Ede. 
In the Allegory.—Ambition, Mr Almar. Justice, Miss Scott. 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE INCHCAPE BELL. 
[By E. Firzpact, Esq.) 
The Dumb Sailor Boy, Miss Scott. Becky Butterfly, Mrs Vale. 
Hans Hattock, Mr D. Pitt. Guy Ruthven, MrC. Hill. Capt. ‘Taffrail, Mr Honner. 








Buonaparte, Mr Warde. D 


Valentine, Mr Evans. 


— 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
mier, Mr Bartley. 
Citizen Gasparin, Mr Turnour. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 


Doppet, Mr F. Matth 
General Lapoype, Mr Compton. aT 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper. 


Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. |General Victor, Mr Mears. : 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 

Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

Colonel Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Roustan, Mr F.Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. ; 

Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Ne > 
Napoleon, Mr Warde Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 
General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, Mr G. Stausbury. General Lauriston, _ Mr Phillips. 
yeneral Berthier, Mr Norris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 
Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 


Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 


Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 


Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut.-General Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, Mr King. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, | Mr Lyon. 
General Kihler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, Mr Hopkins. 

Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 

Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 

Part 7.—St Helena. 1818 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 

Napolean, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Willis. 
Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 

Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 

Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


LaEeeyY THe. TLEER. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly. Oriel, Miss Lawrence. Flora, Miss Nelson. 
Julia, Mrs Brown. Ladies, Mesds. Perry and Appleton. 

Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans. Henry, Mr Duruset. Frederick, Mr Baker. 
Bombardine, Mr Henry. Mr Scrivener, Mr Turnour. Tim, Mr Addison. 
Teddy Mulowney, Mr Power. Stiff, Mr Mears. 

Apewell, Mr Irwin. Constable, Mr Fuller. Richard, Mr Heath. 


To-morrow, Napoleon Buonaparte, and The Highland Reel. 


" s my i] al | . 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE SPIRIT UF THE MIST. 
The Music composed by Mr Harroway. 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. Nerissa, Miss Ayres. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 

Albert, Mr Keppell. 3aron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Pescara, Mr Marshall. Foscari, Mr Munroe. Alberto, Mr Davis. 
Julio, Mr Willing. Gerald, Master Smith. Pietro, Mr Young. 
High Priest, Mr Jones. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. Nixonomed, Mr Spencer. 


After which a New Comic Operetta, called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
[By Mr Raymonp.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 

Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Ayres. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 

To conclude with an Original Serious Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 

[By Mr M‘Farren.] 

The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 

The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Minna, Mrs Humby. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. Godfrid, Mr Keppell. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Comedy of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shylock, Mr Kean. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cosurc Tueatre.—The Shepherd of Derwent Vale 
—Martha Willis, the Maid Servant—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 


Cooxe’s Eguestrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
4 —Dragon of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean 
Feats—True British Sailor—Burmese Stud— 


* 





Sir John Trevanley, Mr Gough. Samson Sawdust, Mr Vale. 
Jupiter Seabreeze, Mr 





Quang Ceelis—The Magician—Unlucky Valet. 








Published by J. ONwuyn, at Tue TatLer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuaprgst; Errincuam WILsonN, . Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regentstreet; J. Fiewp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mansu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
’s Hotel; at Eser’s Library, Old Bond street; W.KENNiTrH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. Turnour, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 


Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Advertisements received at Tux Tater Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. ReyNeLi, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 
42 Chancery lane : and by Messrs ©. and W. Rernecu, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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